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Males still dominate University, 
says Status of Women Report 


Lise Marie Bissonnette sums up the recent Report of the 
Concordia Committee on the Status of Women. The 
report will be published in its entirety in a special issue 
of The Thursday Report in the near future. 


Concordia’s history, structure and cus- 


toms have cemented male dominance in. 
the University, resulting in systemic dis- . 


crimination which mustactively be exam- 
ined, identified and climinated by means 
of changes in policy and procedure. 

This is the central premise upon which 
the Report of the Concordia Committee 
on the Status of Women is built. Entitled 
“Weaving the Fabric for the Future”, the 
report, Which was commissioned by the 
Rector in April 1981, includes 67 recom- 
mendations and covers a broad spectrum 
of issues ranging from active recruitment 
of female students in non-traditional 
fields to child care to affirmative action... 

The pivotal recommendation, however, 
is the establishment of the position of As- 
sociate Vice Rector for the Status of 
Women. 

“You have to have someone who’s 
going to see-to the implementation of the 
report,’ said Nancy Doray-Bolton, chair- 
person of the Committee. “We wanted 
someone with enough of a power base.” 

According to Doray-Bolton, creating 
this position was the most efficient way to 
follow through with the report. This was 
concluded after the Committee talked to 
other universities; for example, Laval has 
a ‘Coordonnatrice’, and UQAM has an 
Assistant Vice Rector to coordinate and 
implement the findings of theirrespective 
reports. 

“We: (Concordia) were pretty Jate in 


commissioning the report,” said Doray- 
Bolton. She and other members of the 
committee believe Concordia was pres- 
sured into commissioning its own by the 
Quebec government and by FAPUQ. 

Most other universities, including 
Laval, York, Victoria, University of West- 
ern Ontario, University of Ottawa and 
many others, had submitted reports before 
Concordia, many of them in the mid-70’s. 

Those reports, plus other key docu- 
ments described in the Rector’s original 
mandate, ‘were used as a frame of refe- 
rence...to study everyday life within the 
whole University,” said Marilyn White- 
ley, who was appointed coordinator (a 
paid and non-voting position) in Sep- 
tember 1981. 

The report begins by outlining con- 
cerns that are of general interest to all 
women of the Concordia community. 
These include affirmative action, sexual 
harassment, child care, parental leave, 
language of documents and University 
services. 

“Parental leave is already a controver- 
sial union topic,” said Doray-Bolton, so 
the Committee recommends that it be stu- 
died in further detail. 


Affirmative action recommendations 


are interspersed throughout the report, 


first in the general section and then in the 
sections on women as faculty and staff. 

“The committee does not suggest the 
imposition of a rigid quota system, but 
See “STATUS” page 2. 
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SGW libraries support 


staff to strike - 


By Lise Marie Bissonnette 

Support staff for the Sir George campus 
libraries will strike early next week to pro- 
test the breakdown in conciliated negotia- 
tions between the unions belonging to the 
University sector and the Conférence des 
recteurs et des principaux des universités 
du Québec (CREPUQ). 

“We have a mandate for a strike to be 
held in conjunction with our sector,” said 
Matt Seebruch, a negotiator for the Na- 
tional Union of Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity Employees (NUSGWUE). 

Libraries affected by the strike (Norris 
and Science Engineering) will remain 
open for study, but will be without circu- 
lation services, said Joseph Prinez, Asso- 
ciate Director of Libraries. Reference and 
other profesional librarians will continue 
to work. 

Seebruch said although the illegal strike 
is primarily a reaction to offers made by 
CREPUQ, the strike is obviously also a 
measure of support for the Common Front. 

“We're taking advantage of an oppor- 
tunity here,” he said,’ referring to the 
Common Front’s strength in numbers and 
common interests. However, he said the 
University sector would probably have 
struck had there not been a general walk- 
out. 

The University sectorand CREPUQ 
were at the bargaining table until earlier 
this week, when, according to Seebruch, 
the conciliator agreed there was no point in 
continuing negotiations since neither side 
would budge from their positions. 


“For most of us, money is no longer the 
issue,”’ he said, since the monetary clauses 
of Bills 70 and 105 were imposed on them 
when their contract expired November 30. 

“The rest was being negotiated. The 
majority of other unions had their con- 
tracts imposed on them,” said Seebruch. 

The big issues that stand in the way of 
an agreement are mobility, productivity 
and employment security, said Seebruch. 

NUSGWUE is the only union at Con- 
cordia which will join the Common Front 
walkout. The other seven bargaining 
units will not take any action. 

The Concordia University Faculty As- 
sociation is currently in arbitration, and 
“one cannot participate or recommend 
participation (in a strike) during arbitra- 
tion,”’ said Michael Brian, CUFA’s presi- 
dent. 

Two unions, the Vanier Library Asso- 
ciation of Non-Professional Employees 
and the Loyola Maintenance workers and 
Cleaners, are not affiliated to any large 
union organization. 

The SGW plumbers and electricians are 
currently negotiating their first contract 
as a union, so are unlikely to strike. The 
other union represented by the Syndicat, 
the SGW Power Plant, is currently reneg- 
otiating its contract as well. 

The representative from the Loyola 
Power Plant union, which belongs to 
local 298 of the Union des employés de 
services, could not be reached. However, it 
is not expected to take any action in solid- 
arity with the Common Front. 


Eng. and Comp. Sc. council 
discuss Mission Statement 


Phase II of the Mission Study was on 
the agenda of the Engineering and 
Computer Faculty council mecting on 
January 21. The steering committee's 
position presented by Associate Dean 
Charles Giguére appeared generally 
acceptable. 

The committee, however, expressed 
some disappointment that Phase I] was 
only a series of guidelines, not a more 
precise statement of position. General 
plans with regard to space allocation 
and a time frame for both development 
and consolidation appear necessary. 

It is important; Giguére reiterated, to 
preserve grassroots innovation. There is 
concern, however, about the conflicts of 
administrative jurisdiction that cause log 
jams. As Prof. Paul Fazio put it, there is 
need for adequate mechanisms behind 
the noble statements. 

During the discussion emphasis was 
laid on the Engineering needs: more 
space, More money and more graduate 
students. Without more space for new 
experiments, It would be hard to win 


grants and sustain innovation. 

Specifically, some concern was 
expressed about the wording of policy 
on research. The autonomy of the 
universities in determining the subjects 
for research must be protected; one 
cannot hand over all authority to 
government. MS 


® Why a top Montreal 
executive is helping 
Concordia’s Capital 
Campaign, page 2. 


@ Flight simulators, 
ethical watchdogs, the 
Eureka effect, and 
more. See the Special 
Supplement “Inside.”’ 
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Air Canada’s Claude Taylor 
helps Capital Campaign 





Air Canada-president and chief execu- 
tive officer Claude Taylor has taken 
charge of major contributions in Con- 
cordia’s Capital Campaign. 

“T became involved because there is a 
real need to upgrade the libraries on both 
campuses,”’ he says. ‘Just as in our busi- 
ness, there is a continuing need to make 
long-term investments, there is also this 
need at Concordia.” 

‘Taylor feels that the University is of 
great value to this city. 

“Concordia fills a real need in the 
Montreal community,” he says. “Its part- 
time program is of particular value, not 
only to Air Canada, but to the business 
community as a whole.” 

‘Faylor says itis important to make con- 
tributions to the university if it is to im- 
prove. 

“Education, even in this period of eco- 
nomic downturn, requires facilities that it 
can draw on in the future,” he said. 

Taylor, a Baptist and a member of the 
Salvation Army advisory board, is very 
much in the Concordia tradition. He 
started in Air Canada.as a reservation 
agent and rose through the ranks, receiv- 
ing his accountancy training on his own 
time through extension courses. 


Film students wow Cannes 


Concordia’s film students draw raves 
again, this time at the Cannes Film Festi- 
val. In the newly instituted section devoted 
to Canadian Student Film (thanks to Con- 
cordia’s Serge Losique), the film students 
took six awards out of nine, and shared a 
seventh; this is especially impressive since 
there were over 80 entries. 

The winners were: Jerry Abugov’s Har- 


ry’s Story, Best Fiction Film; Stephen Sur- 
jik’s Second Story Man, Best Realisation 
and Photography; Howard Goldberg's 
Trendsetters, Best Experimental Film and 
Best Montage; Geolf Bowie's Va-t'rincer 
Voeil, Special Mention; Bruno Dayan’s 
Vie-d-cau, Best Soundtrack; Gilles Dau- 
phin's Point-zero-huit, Special Jury Prize 
for “Humour and Economy”. 


STATUS OF WOMEN REPORT 


continued from page 1. 


rather that a just and proportional repres- 
entation of women at all levels of the uni- 
versity structure be achieved,” states the 
report. “Finally, it must be realized that 
this programme, while long-term, is a 
temporary one, one which can be termi- 
nated when its goals are reached.” 

“Preferential hiring is controversial be- 
cause the University already sees itself as a 
place of equality,” said Janet Porter, stu- 
dent representative on the committee. 

Porter said the easiest way to refute that 
statement was to read the report. 

Although it was often difficult to obtain 
statistics, many of the ones used “speak for 
themselves,”’ said Doray-Bolton. The sta- 
tistics are used primarily to show the lack 
of representation of women as faculty and 
staff, as well as to show economic differen- 
tials between women and men. 

Women make up only 16.9% of all full- 
time faculty, and are not represented at all 
in 13 departments. Furthermore, theit 
concentration in the lower ranks results in 
lower average salaries. 

here are Other ramifications, accord- 
ing to the report. “There are few women 
full-time faculty. because there are few 
post-graduate students in certain fields; 
there are few women administrators be- 


cause there are few full-time faculty 
members, and on and on,” states the re- 
port. 


The report cites numerous statistics to 
demonstrate segregation in the staff sector 
of the University. Although women are a 
majority ofSall staff, men dominate the 
unclassified positions, which count for 
51% of all staff jobs. Classified positions 
have salary ceilings, unclassified ones 
don't. 

According to the report, data on salaries 
by sex were unavailable, although it is 
pointed out that the maximum salary 
range for the Technical 2 position 
(women make up only 24.5% of technical 
positions) exceeds the salary limit for the 
most senior Secretarial Office 6 positions 
(most of the women are concentrated in 
this classification, and there are only 9 
positions at the 6 level). 

The report states that “sexual bias has 
developed due to the renumerative evalua- 
tion made on the nature rather than the 
value of the work performed.” 

“T don’t think this is done on a con- 
scious level, it’s just the accepted norms 
and standards,” said Roslyn Muer, staff 
representative on the Committee. 

The report points to other statistics 
showing sexism in the student section 


LINDA BIEN 


By Philip Szporer 

When Linda Bien arrived in Montreal 
in 1970, she embraced the city because it 
was a better place to live than anywhere 
she had been. “IT had lived in New York, 
San Francisco, and Pittsburgh before 
that—when I came here it was at the same 
time as the Vietnam war crisis, and eve- 
ryone in. the U.S. was quite paranoid. 

Here I was in this haven and all of a 
sudden I heard this broadeast about the 
War Measure’s Act. I got really uptight. I 
was living in the western section of Mont- 
real. | looked around me and people were 
acting no dilferently. They seemed so se- 
cure. [thought how different Canada was, 
so different from the U.S." 

But, in the last 10 years, Bien has be- 
come disillusioned as a Montiealer, secitig 
the city increasingly inpersonal. 

Even the architecture in the city has 
been affected. “I find the prominent North 
American style of architecture in Montreal 
symbolically signals the end of what once 
was a cosmopolitan, international city. 
New York was a melting pot, but Mont- 
real was different. 





Linda Bien 


dealing with Athletics. 

“Athletics is the most blatant example 
of sexism in the University,”’ said Porter. 
“There might be other cases that are just 
as severe but there are none so quantifia- 
ble.” 

In 1981-82, female sports teams received 
17.6% of fund allocations for gender-se- 
gregated sports. Because of the extent of 
sexism evident in this department, the 
committee recommends that it be studied 
in isolation and in comparison. to the ad- 
ministration and funding of male athlet- 
ics programme. 

Several other areas were also designated 
for further study: parental leave, women 
as part-Ume and mature students, women 
a$ part-time staff and faculty, and female 
graduate students and financial work as- 
sistance. 

The committee was unable to study 
these areas for various reasons. The com- 
mittee was faced with many resignations, 
especially at the faculty level and the 
graduate student level. “Basically, itwas a 
lack of time for most people,” said Doray- 
Bolton. However, she said there were some 
differences of opinion about the basic 
orientation of the committee. 

Secondly, “we had problems with bu- 
reaucracy. Departments, governing bodies 


PROFILE 





“The immigrant population contribut- 
ed enormously to the texture of the city, 
but this multi-national. flavour is being 
with its differential fees, and now there are 
with its differential fees, andhow there are 
fewer foreign students in the university.’ 

At Concordia since 1976, Bien works as 
a professional librarian in the Art History 
Slide Library. The work gives expression 
toa life-long interest In the arts, since she 
has worked for years as an artist, putting 
all her energies in her painting and draw- 
ing. “I’ve never given up these things. In 
fact, last year [had a ‘salon de la refuse’ in 
this office—a piece of mine, a spool of the 
Noel Hardy exhibit at the musée de Tart 
contemporain, which was refused entry to 
the staff exhibition at the Weissman be- 
cause I was non-teaching staff, 

“But more recently my interest in com- 
munication has expanded. Especially 
since our environment is so media-intlu- 
enced,” she explains. 

Accordingly, when she chose-to under- 
take some ‘tuition remission’ courses at 
the university, Bien enrolled in the Di- 
ploma program in Communication Stu- 
dies. “I-don’t want to be what I call an 
‘immediate’—a media illiterate... some- 
one who is not with it, not of this time. If 
you don’t know about the media’ technol- 
ogy we're asked to handle, then you are 
‘immediate’. 

“T intend to get ‘mediate’—in the most 
immediate way—especially since | work 
with non-print all day long.”’ For Linda 
Bien the direction of her life will move 
where the world of media reaches. 





as a Whole were not reponsive,”’ said Por- 
ter. “No student answered the appeal for 
submissions, and we received only a few 
from faculty." 

“There were lots of factors why we 
didn’t get support,” she said. “The Uni- 
versity was heavily involved with negotia- 
tions with CUNASA and CUSA.”’ 

As well, Doray-Bolton said it took a 
long time for the Committee to find its 
focus. The members of the committee had 
originally planned a University-wide dis- 
tribution of a questionnaire, but they 
found they lacked the expertise and the 
financial resources to formulate a questi- 
onnaire that would yield credible and 
needed information. 

So, “we shortened the questionnaire 
and used small samples from each consti- 
‘tuency (for interviews),”’ said Porter. She 
said she could not use the results as gener- 
alizations because the sample was too 
small, so she used examples from the in- 
terviews to outline specific problems. 

Despite the problems and time. in- 
volved, the committee members hope the 
report will not be read and then discarded, 
but will be discussed and provoke con- 
troversy. 

“Controversy is part of the process of 
resolution of conflict into agreeable prac- 
tice,” said Whitely. 


David Rosen 


A research supplement to THE 
THURSDAY. REPORT and CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
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Secrets in the Black Forest 


istory professor Lionel Rothkrug 

a started off with an interest in French 

17th century women, who through 

their 800 salons in Paris, had an enormous impact 
on French culture. 

But several years later he had all but forgotten 

his French women. At the end of a arduous trail 

through libraries in Europe and America, he had 


made his discovery: The reason northern Ger- 


mans turned Protestant so readily in the Reforma- 
tion is that they had never fully converted to 
Catholicism in the first place. 

Rothkrug's first study of French women re- 
quired a country of comparison. He chose Ger- 
many, but Germany had no social records com- 
parable to those of France. Instead it had moun- 
tains of literature on religion, much of it on 
pilgrimages and saint relic worship. Intrigued by 
this national pre-occupation, Rothkrug laboriously 
tracked down all the shrines he could. He found 
that those that venerated a saint remained 
Catholic and those that only venerated Christ or 
the Virgin Mary, or both, turned Protestant. 

That led Rothkrug to study the rules of saint 
making before Constantine and after. He 
discovered the cult of burial and relics in the early 
Christian church and how pagan and semi- 
Christian tribes buried goods with their dead. He 
learned the church opposed this, and how by co- 
opting a Frankish king, managed to stop the burial 
of grave goods and enforce saint relic veneration 
throughout southern Germany, Austria and much 
of France — but not in the lands north-east of the 
Rhine. Asa result, people in these outlying regions 
never took to saint or relic veneration and conse- 
quently never converted to the full dimensions of 
Catholicism. 

Saint veneration never took root,"’ Rothkrug 
said. ‘'So in a sense, these people were Protestants 
all along. It's not what happened in Germany that 
matters — it's what didn't happen."’ 

In painstaking detail, Rothkrug's findings 
became a 300-page monograph that was the entire 
Spring 1980 edition of The Journal of Historical 
Reflections under the title, “Religious Practices and 
Collective Perceptions: Hidden Homologies in the 
Renaissance and Reformation”. The work on which 


Rothkrug: It's what didn't happen 
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Eureka Effect 


The happy discovery you discovered something 








= atm 
or one researcher, it was an interest in French women. For another, it was a fluke 
while growing bacteria, and for yet another, it was the arrival of an electron 
microscope. Whatever sparked their investigations, Concordia researchers are fired 
with the belief that they will discover something new about our world, and for a mo- 
ment at least, stand alone with ‘wild surmise, silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 

They hunt for the useful and interesting. Not necessarily the immediately applicable, but for 
something that will be a building block towards further discovery. 

Research methods are as interesting as the research itself. Some work like lumberjacks clearing 
away the dense brush to see what they can see. Others re-examine richly cultivated fields to make 
new observations on well-known soils, thereby determining new uses. 

All of them owe much to serendipity,that happy accident of insight that might be called the 
Eureka Effect. ; 
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Keeping a watch out for unethical 
research — page 4 


Canada's aging research establishment 
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Born again math introduced and 
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that was built caused a sensation in the academic 
world in 1965, when Princeton University Press 
published Rothkrug's Opposition to Louis XIV: 
Political and Social Origins of the French 
Enlightenment. 

Today he is working on something that is bound 
to become very controversial. ‘I am slowly begin- 
ning to work out why Germans are like Germans, 
why Frenchmen are like Frenchmen, why 
Englishmen are like Englishmen — cultural dif- 
ferentiation. What are these cultural traits and 
how did they get established?"’ 

As to his research technique, Rothkrug said: 
''My habit over the years is when you can't figure 
out something, instead of trying to figure it out, 
it's best just to go off and read. Intuition works 
when you are loaded with information. Your mind 
short circuits the usual processes. You don't know 
exactly why, but you get some kind of answer. 
Hunches are good hunches if they ring right and 
they only ring right if you have a massive body of 
information. At the time, you can't possibly justify 
the hunch in front of someone else, or even ar- 
ticulate it, but there are times you know-you are 
right, or at least on the right track."' 


The fluke 


iology professor Elaine Newman, who 
BR also heads Concordia's Science College, 

made her important discovery through 
a fluke experiment that should never have hap- 
pened and could never be repeated in the lab. 

In general, Newman is interested in 
metabolism, and more particularly in ''tracking 
carbon’. The oxidation of carbon in food provides 
the chemical energy in biological processes. 

But the field that interests Newman most, and in 
which she has become a reigning expert, is that of 
serine, one of the 20 amino acids of the body that 
are needed to make protein. ‘’Serine is the central 
one because it can be used as a building block for 
several others, or it can be used as an energy 
source. There is great flexibility in the way carbon 
goes to serine and leaves again. If you are in- 
terested in metabolism, what you are trying to do 
is to track where carbon is going all the time,’ she 
said. 

The fluke experiment she did as a graduate stu- 
dent occurred in 1958. It changed the course of 
her doctoral thesis and-her professional life. What 
she discovered was that, contrary to conventional 
scientific wisdom, serine and another amino acid 
called glycine, are not as similar as once thought. 

It started with the ‘funny experiment’’. New- 
man was working on a mutant nucleic acid. 
"T gave this mutant both glycine and serine, and 
shifting from one to the other, it stopped growing _ 
for 15 minutes. And I started to say: ''Why does it 


do that?"’ 
Continued on next page 


Jean Claude Basire 
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The experiment could never be repeated. An 
unknown factor crept in and it was a simple fluke. 
But Newman's hunt was on to determine the 
-precise-relationship between the two amino acids 
that had been regarded as virtually the same. Said 
Newman: ''I showed that there was an unex- 
pected relationship between serine and glycine 
and that they are related to’something else. And I 
cleared up what this relationship was. They are 
not metabolically equivalent, but nobody looked 
closely enough at what they were doing."’ 

Arcane as that may sound, much of the 
knowledge of how bacteria grows has been 
developed from that work. ‘'I stayed in serine ever 
since because I know the field very well, and you 
get to know what the inconsistencies are and they 
lead you places. I would have dropped it long ago 
if it didn't produce things of interest. Now I am 
the serine expert — it surprises me.”’ 

As to method, Newman said: ‘‘It's a matter of 
finding an elegant experiment and finding an 
elegant answer. It's the most exciting thing I 
know. In my methodology, there is an intuitive 
feeling as to what phenomena are interesting and 
which are not interesting in the sense of telling 
you something new. The art is deciding which of 
these happenings has-a basic underlying principle 
of interest and which is merely a passing 
phenomenon. And then making concrete and pro- 
ving one's point is what scientific method is for." 


Newman: Finding an elegant experiment 


ngineering professor Martin Shapiro is 


Secrets in his still 
on the brink of making a solar still that 


= could provide clean water for the third 


world and lower maple syrup prices in Quebec. 

This optimism comes from the knowledge that 
he may well have solved the problem that nearly 
wrecked his research project, a solar chimney and 
still to efficiently purify undrinkable water. 

The serendipitous insight occurred after he was 
working on another project. It was a solar collec- 
tor partly constructed of metal mesh. 

"The mesh had nothing to do with the problem ! 
was working on at the time, but I was thinking 
about the mesh, and it suddenly occurred to me 
that it might be the answer,'' Shapiro said. 

His solar still uses sunlight to heat wicks soaked 
in undrinkable water. Inside, there are condens- 
ing plates. The sun heats the wicks causing the 
water to evaporate. The water vapor then con- 
denses into droplets on the plates, which are cool- 
ed by colder air below. This colder air is drawn up 
through the-still by a solar chimney on top. The 
chimney is a plastic tube with a blackened sun ab- 
sorber inside. Heated air in the chimney rises, 





Shapiro: Winging it and repeating it 


drawing up the colder air which cools the plates 
so fresh water droplets can torm. As the droplets 
accumulate, they run down into a tank below. 

That was the way it was supposed to work, but 
it didn't. The tilt of the chimney, to get maximum 
sun exposure, slowed the airflow, failing to cool 
the plates enough to get maximum condensation 
and fresh water production. 

The solution came after working on a solar col- 
lector at La Macaza House, a McGill experimental 
station near Mont Tremblant. It was there that he 
saw the mesh. 

Shapiro then designed a mesh absorber like a 
cage inside of the chimney. Because the sun can 
shine through the holes in the mesh and strike 
mesh on the other side of the chimney, the heat is 
distributed more evenly, enhancing a brisk up- 
ward airflow. ''It doesn't collect as much heat as 
the normal one, ‘but you just make a taller 
chimney to compensate,”’ he said. 

Design of the new apparatus is complete and 
construction will begin in a few weeks. 

Shapiro said there are cheaper solar stills 
operating in the third world, but they take too 
much space and produce little water. The third 
world has vast quantities of brackish and salt 
water that solar stills can purify. Even in Quebec, 
solar stills could evaporate maple syrup cutting 
down on fuel costs. 

Of his research methodology, Shapiro says: ‘My 
approach is to wing it — to try something and see 
what the difficulties are and then redesign. 
Whenever I have tried to deal with every possible 
thing I could think of, there was some hidden fac- 
tor that I hadn't anticipated, and I had to rebuild 
the whole thing. anyway.” 


eligion Professor Michel Despland who 


Hidden therapies 
is also the associate vice rector for 


4 research, didn't know what he would 


discover when he undertook to re-examine Plato. 
Today he has a 700-page manuscript that the 
University of Toronto Press-wants to publish. 
Despland set himself the task of re-studying the 
2,500-year-old set of 20 ‘'Dialogues'’,* having 
already spent 10 years studying them earlier in-his 
career. ‘'I didn't look at it the way philosophers 
do. I went through the corpus with my history of 
religion background prepared to make some 
observation on it, though it wasn't too clear at the 
outset what that observation would be." 
Despland's discovery is partially revealed in the 
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title of his forthcoming book, The Education of 
Desire. He also discovered a startling connection 
between Plato and Sigmund Freud. 

There is a great similarity, a rapprochement, 
between Plato on one hand and Freud on the other 
in that human beings can desire almost anything, 
and that society controls these desires in a most 
repressive way."’ 

‘'So then the problem with wisdom, of achieving 
balance, of achieving happiness, for both Plato 
and Freud, is both educating desires and having 
one's desires re-oriented and educated rather than 
merely curbed,’ Despland said. 

He was first struck by the tolerance of Greek 
religion. '‘It was a religion without sacred books; it 
did not have an orthodoxy and did not have any 
priests enforcing systems of belief. The religion 
demanded behavior and observances, but it left 
the mind free to believe whatever it wanted.” 

Plato epitomized this view. '’Following Socrates, 
Plato had the most serene critical look at this and 
was the strongest affirmation that religion is for 
man rather than man for religion,’ he said. 

Despland also observed that Plato was concern- 
ed with educating, almost ottering a therapy tor 
his readers. ‘'Plato is both saying something about 
man, about religion, about desire, about wisdom, 


Despland: Learning a lot 
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but he is also trying to have an improving impact 
on-his reader,'' he said. 

All this is done without attempting reader 
manipulation. ''He deliberately leaves the 


_ "Dialogues’’ inconclusive and forces his reader to 


think it over for himself. The second thing that 
Plato does that is non-manipulative; is to put all 
his utterances on the lips of characters,’ Despland 
said. ''The therapy that Plato offers is a therapy of 
kind words. He does not write with a big stick." 

Despland speaks of his work with pride and 
humility. ''The book tries to establish the full 
vigor and originality of what Plato did when he 
discussed Greek religion, and that has never been 
done before. That's new and I hope it will be a 
contribution.” 

On research methods, Despland said: ''Some 
research is digging deep into the little known. This 
was re-travelling the well known. I wanted to see 
whether Michel Despland would have something 
different to say or something to add to the millions 
of books that have been written on Plato. And I 
was modest enough to think that I would learn a 
lot." 


conomics Professor Morty Stelcner, 


An equality revealed 
who teamed up with Prof. Danny 


= Shapiro, was simply annoyed about the 


lack of data on Canada and Quebec. 

I was teaching a course on the economics of 
sex discrimination and I discovered that there was 
nothing on Canada. I kept on getting American 
literature and I think that in many respects Cana- 
dian data is better. It's a very strange thing about 
Canada, but there's a 10 year lag time between 
American literature and ours,’ he said. 

The Stelcner-Shapiro findings surprised him. 
“We found that on the linguistic question, 
language played no role in women's earnings. It 
didn't matter what. language they spoke, they 
earned the same as each other and less than the 
men.’ : 

The findings appeared in the May 1981 edition 
of the Canadian Journal of Economics under the ti- 
tle, ‘‘Male-female earnings differentials and the 
role of language in Canada, Ontario and Quebec." 
Their study of language earning differences ap- 
peared in the fall edition of Industrial Relations 
under the title, ‘Earning Differentials Among 
Linguistic Groups in Quebec.'’ And finally, the 
sex discrimination study for Quebec alone appears 


‘in the current edition of Canadian Public Policy 


under the title, ‘Language Legislation and Male- 
Female Earnings Differentials in Quebec."' 
Continued on page 6 
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Eureka: The moment of understanding 


MIKE'S GNARLED HAND removed his pipe. He spat a thoughtful 
stream across the coffee table and almost out the window. 
"Nope," he said, ''she don't work that way." 

I was crushed. 

I had just explained to Mike my pet theory about Canadian 
politics in the 1930's. It was backed by scholarship that ranged 
from St. Augustine to Pierre Berton, by reams of computer 
print-outs, and by all of my painfully acquired nineteen years 
of education. 

Mike is a New Brunswick fisherman who left school in 


. grade four to help support his family. He didn't have much 


education but he was born with ‘Eureka’, born so naturally 
with it that it doesn't need the capital 'E’. It shines from him 
not with the sudden glare of a flash but with the steady glow 
of a 60 watt bulb. 

So, that's what my education has come to, a desperate 
reaching out for the wisdom that the fairies left in the cradle 
of this semi-literate workman. Because he was right again. 
‘She don't work that way."’ He is always right. 

What Eureka, the flash of insight, the moment of understan- 
ding so often amounts to is the revelation of that which com- 
mon sense made perfectly clear to others long ago. Education, 
then, becomes the process of striving to overcome all the silly 
things that education has put in the way of understanding. 

Oh, there is a way around the problem. One can pretend 


who have the right answers are really wrong because they 
haven't used the currently fashionable methodology or 
adhered to whatever ideology is academically in vogue. That 
way lies academic distinction. But that way, too, lies human 
failure. I guess that's why we academics tend to be the sort of 
people who sound bright but who couldn't spit without a 
graduate course in hydraulics. 

In a way, we're like Jacques Cartier who sailed up the St. 
Lawrence River early in the sixteenth century, and then 
returned to France to trumpet the news that he had discovered 
it. Amazingly, people believed him. In fact, until very recent- 
ly, most history courses faithfully paid homage to Cartier as 
the discoverer of the St. Lawrence. Yet, Cartier admitted that 
he met Indians on the banks of the St. Lawrence, Indians with 
towns by the river and crops in the fields. Did he think they 
were lost? That they didn't know where they were? Didn't 
anyone think it possible that they had already discovered the 
St. Lawrence? But no, it was Cartier who took the glory and 
the honours and the statues. 

Cartier would have made a-great academic. 

Still; for all its faults, the academic world has been my 
choice for groping my way back to innocence. And sometimes 
it's been a very good one. 

One of the good parts was my first history course at Sir 
George, taught by Professor (Ed) McCullogh. Thousands of 


the History Department all by himself. One day in that first 
course he read a passage by an eminent historian to us. At the 
end, his face wrinkled in indignation {its normal state], and he 
burst out with one of the two most scathing words he knew. 
“Balloonjuice!"' (The other word was ‘‘horsefeathers'’}. 

That may not sound like much to sophisticated readers; but 
to us, fresh to university and all its pretensions, it came as a 
thunderbolt. Very eminent scholars could write very silly 
things. Don't believe what you read. Eureka! It was a fun- 
damental step on the road back to innocence, and thousands 
of us owe thanks to Ed McCullogh for teaching it to us. 

Another flash came in-a political science course in which we. 
learned how the development of a certain Canadian political 
party was guided by self-interest laced with greed. Mike would 
have known that without thinking about it; but we had to be 
told, and it was a ‘Eureka’ of the first magnitude. Unfortunate- 
ly, I took a philosophy course dealing with the same party. 
There, its development was placed in the context of the ideals 
of Edmund Burke. One step forward, two steps back. 

Obviously, I still have a long way to go. I still believe that 
psychologists understand people, that historians know what 
happened, and that deans are created whenever a sunbeam 
strikes a dew drop. But someday, I'll learn enough to know 
that all that I've learned is silly. Then, like Mike, I'll under- 
stand what's going on. 


that common sense doesn't exist, and that all those people 


When will the banks 
bank on Canadians? 


or years the federal government and 
the lending institutions have been 
warning us to tighten our belts if we 
hoped to wrestle inflation to the 
ground. Tight money policies, or high interest 
rates, were prescribed to cure our economic ills. 

Finance Professor Lawrence Kryzanowski says 
the message ought to have been directed at the 
government and the banks themselves, and not at 
the average Canadian. Government misspending 
and doubtful investment decisions, he argues, 
have brought on hard times, not free spending at 
the neighbourhood hardware store. 

Kryzanowski has just completed a study on 
bankruptcies, published recently in Cost and 
Management. He contends that companies, now as 
ever, go broke because they are poorly managed, 
or thinly capitalized, or because they grow too fast 
and cannot keep up with the costs of expansion. In 
economic downturns, of course, difficulties 
become more obvious and companies fail at a 
greater rate. 

But there's more to the story, Kryzanowski says, 
and this is where the government and the banks 
come in. 


Banks, like any other business,’ he points out, 


"take risks when they lend money and make in- 
vestments.'’ And they expect a return on their 
dollar when they do so. But when it comes to the 
little guy, our banks take far fewer risks than do 
many foreign banks, he says. In the U.S., small 


businesss loans often go unsecured but here, most: 


loans are secured. 

When an American bank makes a loan, it ex- 
pects to be paid for taking a risk by charging in- 
terest. Here, banks more often insist that property 
or assets be secured before a loan is made. 

Canadian banks are paid to take risks, but they 
effectively avoid doing so.'’ In the event a com- 
pany runs into cash flow problems, the bank can 
call in the loan or foreclose and seize assets. 
Kryzanowski says the practice has become almost 
routine, indicating to him that banking in Canada 
is not competitive enough. The situation will 
change, he predicts, when foreign banks begin of- 
fering Canadian borrowers better terms. 

Another way banks avoid risks is by requiring 
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loans be guaranteed by the government. It's 
estimated the federal government now has loan 
guarantees totalling seven billion dollars, and the 
situation reflects bad economic policy, 
Kryzanowski says. ‘Loans are too often under- 
written by the government for political reasons.'’ 
He says they often go to companies which under 
normal circumstances would have been forced to 
go under because of inefficiency or mismanage- 
ment. Loan guarantees also discourage badly 
managed firms from reorganizing, while putting 
upward pressure on interest rates.. Kryzanowski 
points to the proposal to guarantee $500 million to 
Dome Petroleum: ‘Dome is the flagship of the 
Canadian oil industry. Letting it go under would 
make the government look bad." 

The system is good for Dome and it is good for 
the banks which are now to a degree protected 
from a massive failure. Banks under normal cir- 
cumstances could foreclose, but a recession is 
hardly the time: "If they foreclose when the 


graduates will remember him, the man who, for years, was 


en 








market conditions are healthy, they can liquidate 
the assets and recover their investment.” In a 
recession, those assets lose their value on the open 
market, so it makes more sense to reschedule 
loans and nurse the company along to better 
times. 

Government loan guarantees and large scale in- 
vestments that go sour put an upward pressure on 


Kryzanowski: Why not deal the little guy in? 


And then, hot diggety, then, I'll be able to spit like him. 






interest rates, according to Kryzanowski. They 


must be paid for out of tax dollars, and the govern- . 


ment itself has to borrow to cover the costs of this 
kind of additional spending. And because these 
loans are being made to companies in financial dif. 
ficulty, the risk is great that money will be wasted 
propping up a non-viable enterprise. 

All this continues to fuel inflation rather than 


Continued on page 6 
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Follow-up 








Progress reports on projects previously reported on 


Human Development after a year 


No RIBBON Was CUT, no bubbly drunk. But a year ago, the 
Psychology Department's Centre for Research in Human 
Development opened its doors. ''We were just too busy for a 
formal opening, as there were too many things going on,’' ex- 
plains its director, Lisa-Serbin. . 

Busy meant securing large research grants from various 
federal and provincial agencies — $260,000 over 18 months for 
schizophrenia research and a conditional large, still undeter- 
mined, amount for a study on the socialization of children, 
and for a conference on research strategies for children and 
stress this spring. 

“The centre allows our researchers to focus their work and 
increase collaboration not orily within our unit but also with 
other researchers elsewhere, and get more grants. 

"The socialization of children grant involves Leah Sherman 
of the Fine Arts Faculty as an investigator,’’ says Serbin il- 
lustrating how collaboration can cross faculty lines. “'We've 
also got a vote of confidence from the FCAC (Formation des 
chercheurs d'action concertée] which renewed our start-up 
grant of $100,000 for three years, increasing the amount by a 
third." 

Another plus is that students are more active participants in 
the laboratory work, and they have regular contact with all 
the faculty and not just advisors. 





The ethics of research 
and the people involved ~ 


t all boils down to the Golden Rule. Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you — when using people for 
research subjects. 

“Concern for the rights of subjects has increased 
dramatically since the late '60s and early '70s,"" 
allows Dr. Bill Brender, Chairman of Concordia's 
Human Research Ethics Committee. 

"The main problem, though it was never 
widespread, was deception of research subjects. 
One example, in psychological research, was a 
study of effects. of failure on personality 
characteristics. Well, to create a sense of failure, 
the subjects were given problems which they tried 

- to solve. 

The difficulty was that subjects were given 
problems for which there were no solutions, and 
they weren't advised of it until after. 

' "Research involving temporary deception ot 
subjects, about which they are apprised at the end 
of the study, is frowned on now, the belief being 
there should be a way to ask questions without 
éven temporary deception. At least this is the ideal 
we are trying to pursue." 

: A handbook on research ethics published by the 
American Psychological Association offers several 


The new centre also allows resources — once spread over 
the University — to be concentrated, and additional ones to be 
acquired. One bonus was a new part-time staffer who advises 
faculty and students on computer programs. 

“We're accomplishing our aim of better understanding how 


- people's histories and current environments help them either 


successfully or unsuccessfully cope with stressful events and 


~ situations." 


Report on paper saving 


WHATEVER HAPPENED to the university drive to save paper? 
There were, as they say on television, technical difficulties. 
The drive started on the heels of the university's restraint 

program that called for a $3 million cut in spending early in 

1981. A program of paper saving and recycling was recom- 

mended — partly to save money, partly to create a suggestive 

air of frugality. 

Mechanical Engineering Professor Hugh McQueen was ap- 
pointed head of the new conservation committee: ''We ex- 
perienced mechanical problems,’ concedes the professor who 
was dubbed Czar of Paper. Not so much in the campaign to 
reduce waste, but in the committee's attempt to get the used 
paper recycled. . 

A pilot project in the Norris Building on Drummond was go- 
ing along swimmingly — until the vitally important receptacle 








manufacturer went bust. The pick-up system had all been 
figured out and an inexpensive and attractive bin design arriv- 


_ed at. 


Then wham! The bin maker went bankrupt forcing commit- 
tee members to search for an alternative supplier capable of 
producing an inviting and inexpensive receptacle without go- 
ing broke in the process. ''People won't use them [the bins| if 
they're unattractive or cumbersome,'’ McQueen reasons. But 
on the other side of the coin, he says, ‘We're supposed to save 
money, not increase costs."’ : 

Sometimes you lose your shirt saving money. 

Finding a recycling company proved to be quite a chore too. 
Now hopes are pinned on a firm that both produces acceptable 
bins and recycles too. Negotiations are underway, reports 
Cyril MacDonald, Concordia's Director of Procurement 
Services. 

On the conservation front, the special confidential envelopes 
have been blasted from the stationery room to be replaced by 
“confidential’’ stickers that are affixed to standard envelopes. 
The rector has also approved several recommendations sent 
him from the committee, among them a plan to reduce paper 
grade for envelopes and paper, shrinking down exam books 
and making message pads from newsprint; there's also a 
memo on paper saving tips in the offing. 





freedom that subjects have to withdraw from 
experiments. 

In addition, research authorities want to. know 
about stress, deception possibilities, and the 
safeguards for confidentiality, among other things. 

Once Research Officer Audrey Williams 
receives the protocol, copies are sent to committee 
members for study and further recommendations. 
Occasionally, members will suggest aspects of a 
project be thought out again. 

“~My work as chairman has been made enor- 
mously easier by the superb judgment and rapid 
work style of Audrey Williams,’ says Brender. 
“She has served me and other chairmen ad- 
mirably well. Many of our most effective pro- 
cedures have been designed by her.'’ Brender says 
he can't police projects once they've been launch- 
ed. We rely on the integrity of the investigators, 
he says. ''Since I've been involved, we have never 
had a complaint from a subject.” 

Research involving people is done by various 
departments, from the obvious ones like Sociology 
and Psychology to the perhaps. less likely, in 
Engineering. Even in the English Department, if 
projects involve interviews, and require grant sup- 
port, ethical certification has to be sought. 

A survey on Milton seems unlikely to send inter- 
view subjects scurrying to stréss centres but 
there's another side to the committee's work: 
“Some researchers find it a nuisance to have to go 
through the committee. They think that interview- 
type research shouldn't need ethical approval, but _ 
they don't realize that approval by the committee 








examples of deceptive practices: 
* "One of my doctoral students did an experi- 


_ ment designed to determine some correlates of the 


‘cheating threshold’ in college students. A test was 


administered, all the test papers were collected 
‘and then photographed, and it was then made 
-rather easy to change the answers on the exam so 
_as to improve the score." 

-¢ "A ‘notice of employment’ was distributed. 


When the prospective ‘employees’ arrived, 
however, they discovered that it was an experi- 


. ment and not an employment interview. One sub- 


ject had given up a half a day of work and had had 

his suit cleaned; he felt he had-been very badly 

treated," : 
Concordia's committee was set up 15 years ago. 


. Brender has been chairman for a year now. ''My 
* own research is in human sexuality, an area that is 


very delicate ethically," says the bearded 42-year- 
old director of the Applied Psychology Centre. ‘'I 


guess they figured I'd be sensitive to the ethics of 
research in general." 

“Many people think the committee is some sort 
of policing agency,"’ Brender says with qualifica- 
tion. ''But really, our job is to assist rather than 
control. Almost all projects receive our approval 
because the researchers here are highly sensitive 
to the issue of fair treatment of subjects." 

The_number of research projects that must be 
reviewed is great around grant deadline time and 
there is pressure to reach decisions rapidly. To ex- 
pedite the task the committee members review 
projects individually and the committee as a 
whole meets only to deal with major controver- 
sies. The committee has five members and in 
Brender's first year they haven't met as a group. 

Researchers working on projects involving peo- 
ple must submit a summary protocol form to the 
university research office. Once, approved, the 
project in question gets its Certification of Ethical 


Acceptability, a prerequisite for grants. The pro- 
tocol seeks information on the prospective gran- 
ting agency, the people to be studied and their 
method of recruitment. The form also covers such 
areas as the method of informed consent, and the 


Police agency? Our job is to 
assist, not control. 


simply helps them get their grants."’ : 
In his own work, Brender uses ‘up to 100 people 
as research subjects in the: course of a year. He 


advertises for participants in the university media 


and sometimes more directly, often at the Jewish 
General Hospital where he heads the sexual 
dysfunction clinic. ee 

In 1980, the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council laid down the guidelines it uses 
in evaluating projects. Among the stipulations: 
* Subjects must be given fair and full explanation 
of the research, the risks and benefits to which 
they will be exposed. 
* Informed consent be given freely and explicitly 
without constraints or undue inducements. 
* Subjects be allowed to freely withdraw their 
participation at any time. © 
* Subjects not be deceived when there is a 
foreseeable harm or risk to the subject or when 
debriefing is not possible. « 
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Jumbo simulations for 


the smaller airplane 


team of mechanical engineering 

students at Concordia is building a 

machine that teaches student pilots 

to cope with problems such as 
engine failure in flight without risking a messy 
crash. 

The machine is a bit of airplane cabin, re- 
constructed from small planes that did crash and 
were bought as scrap, and a lot of engineering and 
computer science. It faintly resembles the growl- 
ing machines in amusement arcades where 
players sit in an enclosed cabin and wrestle to 
keep a fast car running along a road displayed 
before them on a screen. 

But Concordia's machine is a serious product 
aimed at markets in the real world of pilot train- 
ing. It's a flight simulator for small aircraft being 
designed and built with help from CAE Elec- 
tronics Ltd. The two partners went hand in hand 
to Ottawa's Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council for $260,000 to pay the bills. 

Flight simulators are computer-based devices 
that put a trainee pilot in a mock-up plane cabin 
and challenge him to respond properly to various 
flying problems punched in by an instructor work- 
ing at a terminal. CAE has been making them for 
years to train pilots for large aircraft such as Boe- 
ing 747s. But the one taking shape in Concordia's 
engineering lab will be the first to offer some of 
the sophistication of large-aircraft simulators in a 
machine that mimics a small plane. 

Sophistication is the key word. Simulators do ex- 
ist for the twin engine, four to six-seater piston- 
driven planes that Concordia's machine imitates, 
but they are ‘primitive, desk-top sort of things," 
says J.V. Svoboda, associate professor of engineer- 
ing and a co-ordinator of the project along with 
CAE research manager Murdoch MacKinnon. 

Instruments on the existing simulators look like 
toys, and there is no feedback to the pilot in the 
form of a stiffening control wheel as air speed in- 
creases. Most important, the ''troubles’’ that can 
be imposed on the student pilot are not as close to 
the real experience of flying as the proposed Con- 
cordia simulator. 

We are going to improve the fidelity of failures 
an instructor can mix in — engine failure or the 
troubles you can encounter in severe weather," 
Svoboda says. ‘For more or less the same price (as 
the desk-top simulator) we are building something 
better." 

Svoboda, who is working towards earning his 
own private pilot's licence now, explains a 
relatively sophisticated simulator for smaller 
planes has been late in coming because. of the 
money involved. 

“Until recently, full-scale simulators weré 
affordable only for the big birds and military air- 
craft. They cost $5 million and up and were simp- 
ly too expensive to make economic sense for 
smaller planes." 

But now, as the Bionic Man slogan puts it, we 
have the technology. Computer speed and power 
that would have filled a room ten years ago now 
fit snugly into a compact simulator that will sell 
to tlying schools tor only about $100,000, said 
Svoboda. 

Concordia's machine is for pilots upgrading 
their initial private pilot licence for certification to 
fly (in or above cloud cover] by instruments alone. 
With current desktop simulators, the federal 
transport department allows pilots to do half their 
instrument flight training on the ground. This pro- 
portion will likely increase with Concordia's 
simulator, icutting down the cost of flying real 
planes around in circles. 

Complex mathematical models of flight, and 
computers: fast enough to do the thousands of 
calculations that move the instrument needles, are 
what gives the simulator its ‘‘fidelity’’. And-fideli- 
ty ‘is considered crucial in pilot training; the 
trainee has to be in a serious frame of: mind. 


"Simulation is very psychological,"’ says 
Svoboda: "You have to create an environment 
where the mind is ready to accept tricks and 
believe it is doing things for real. If you were train- 
ing soldiers without real targets and weapons, 
they'd.all be laughing.” 

A wide range of problems can be translated into 
computer software to put to the pilot, but Concor- 
dia's machine stresses two aréas. One is engine 
failure and the other is instrument failure — train- 
ing the pilot to be alert to a possible breakdown of 
one of his instruments by cross-checking it with 
others. 

Engine failure is a special headache on twin- 
engine planes, even when the other engine keeps 
on working. ''The big concern is that when one 
engine fails, the other one carries you to the scene 
of the crash!" Svoboda quips. ''It seems a lot of 
skills are missing in handling twin-engine planes 
when one engine fails.’’ 

The Concordia simulator project has been run- 
ning for more than a year now, and has another 
year to go. First came building the cabin and 
dashboard, then some of the instruments and 


Too few R & D scientists 
on stream, alumnus says - 


here's a problem facing university 

research in Canada. Researchers are 

an aging group and there are not 

enough young people in the works 
right now to assure the strength of the country 
technologically in the future. 

That's the view of alumnus René Lévesque, vice 
rector for research at the Université de Montréal. 

Lévesque (SGW BSc'52 and no relation to the 
premier} sounded the warning during an inter- 
view-in his office at the base of the U of M tower 
on the northern slope of Mount Royal. 

"Not that there isn't good research being done, 
but there are not enough young people in the cir- 
cuits. So, 10 years from now, unless you start 
quickly introducing young people into the system, 
you're going to have a helluva problem. The 
whole thing will collapse at your feet." 


The problem, according to Lévesque, goes back 


to the late ‘60s when the federal government 
started to cut back on grants for research at all 
levels — a situation that prevailed throughout the 
‘70s. The cutbacks were in the range of 40 to 50 
percent. 

‘One of the difficulties with training scientists is 


that it takes quite a long time. By the time you. , 
come out of high school to the time you get your 


Svoboda {centre}: Flying into the clouds 





computer programming. Over the coming year, 
more instruments will be added and the software 
perfected. 

“We have a crude building that we're now going 
to fill with some fine engineering,'’ Svoboda says. 
At the end, CAE will have the right of first refusal 
on the product design. 

While the Concordia project draws its inspira- 


tion from large aircraft simulators in using power- — 


ful computer technology, Svoboda suggests some 
of the work his team has been doing may provide 
cost-cutting ideas the bigger simulators could use. 

“By looking at flight simulators from the lower 
end, we are much more cost-conscious than the 


big guys,’ he says. As an example, some of Con- 


cordia's work on the mechanisms that drive flight 
instruments may provide a product cheaper than 
off-the-shelf instruments used in the bigger 


PhD, and maybe a couple of years of post-doctoral 
work, you have spent something over ten years. 
So someone coming out of high school who 
selects, say physics, cannot be sure that there is 
going to be a job 12 years later because of fluctua- 
tions in need and government policies which can 
change over such a time," he explained. : 

“You have to have a system which creates a 
pool of scientists who are kept in the system and 
kept working so that when the universities: or in- 
dustry need them for regular posts, the pool can be 
tapped and you can supply the manpower.’ 

As bleak as the ‘70s were, prospects are 
somewhat brighter today, thanks to federal and 
provincial research fellowships: ‘I, think that 
young people are interested, and they're coming 
back into the stream because of the résearch 
fellowships which have just this as'a goal — 
make sure that you pick up the best young people 


They're running across 
the country to find 
scientists but we don’t 
have the people.” 





simulators. But Svoboda cautions that final costs 
have not yet been added up. 

The team has a year to go on their current pro- 
ject, but they are already considering extending it 
to give their machine, now strictly speaking a 
flight trainer, some extra tricks needed to call it a 
full-fledged simulator. One is a visual system to 
simulate what the pilot sees ahead. The other is a 
"motion option’ that would move the trainer 
about to simulate soaring flight. - 

Another idea being pursued by Wolfgang Black, 
a key researcher on the work team, would 
simulate the great loneliness of being up in the sky 
with a sputtering engine. Black is looking at hav- 
ing the computer itself put the pilot through his 
challenges, dispensing with the need to have an 
instructor feeding in the ‘'troubles”’. 

PETER LENEY 





who are coming out of the universities and keep 
them in the research system." 

Talented research prospects are posted to 
universities with assistant professor status, ex- 
plained Lévesque, under renewable five-year 
contracts. 

But is it enough? ‘Well, it's a start. You cannot 
put too many people in the system now, because 
the system cannot absorb them. Industrial 
research in Canada is very, very weak, and it is 
developing slowly. 

"You have to be active yourself to exploit 
research being done elsewhere. You don't get 
there by reading scientific journals. You can only 
see the potentials when you are thinking about a 
problem and actively working on it.” 

The vice rector has his own list of missed and 
seized opportunities: "I think we've missed a lot 
of opportunities in research — in development in 
general. Take, for. instance, the computer field. It's 
only now that we've decided that we have to do 
something about computer research. Now, we're 
trying to catch up in a field where there is a 
tremendous amount of competition. 

"Look at the biotechnologies. Labatt, the 
Canada Development Corporation -and the 
Government of Ontario have started a company to 
develop biotechnologies — putting the accent on 
the use of biotechnology for petroleum retrieval 
and in agriculture. They are running all across the 
country trying to find scientists who are specializ- 
ed in this field. Today we don't have the people." 


Continued on next page 
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In Print 


News about publishing and the published. — 


NATO and the Warsaw Pact? 


DousTs RAISED BY EVENTS in Poland and Afghanistan and the 
debate raging over nuclear missile installations in the West 
make a book on NATO and the Warsaw Pact timely reading. | 
Concordia Political Science Professor Arlene Broadhurst 
comes to the rescue with a volume of essays she edited entitl- 


ed The Future of European Alliance Systems: NATO and the War- 


saw Pact, recently published by Westview Press. The book 
looks at the military, political and social dimensions of Euro- 
pean security. 

The authors (among them, Hedly Bull, Martin Edmonds, 
Pierre Lellouche and Martin Van Heuven) explore four major 
subjects — European security perspectives, NATO, the War- 
saw Pact, and resources allocations for defense — within the 
framework of comparative alliance approaches. 

Their detailed descriptions of current problems, diversities 
and discussions within the two alliance systems offer insight 
into the differing ideas of what constitutes security. 


Unconventional ideas are explored, as in Rainer Rupp's arti- 


cle which contends that analyzing the different strengths of 
the two alliances only in terms of soldiers and weapons 
systems is faulty; factors such as morale and industrial 
strength are as important in waging war, he argues, but are 
generally incalculable. 

In her own article, editor Broadhurst shows that both 
systems have problems of inertia because of their large, fixed 
bureaucracies, and for that reason neither Reagan, nor An- 
dropov, or succeeding leaders for that matter, will have much 


The state of Malay states 


AT THE BEGINNING of the century, almost all of the Malay 
peninsula was forested. By 1990, it’s suggested that nothing 
will remain of the lowland rain forest if mining, forestry and 
industrial activity there continues at its growing pace. 

A century ago, most of the peninsula was largely unknown 
to the outside world; now the region is booming and is an im- 
portant contributor to the world economic system. 

The region has undergone far reaching changes in habitat 
and society and in terms of the relationship between the two. 
The changes are the subject of a new book, Development and 
Environment in Peninsular Malaysia. It's a joint venture by four 
people, one of them Concordia Geography Professor Robert 
Aiken. The other collaborators are Colin Leigh, described as an 
investigations officer, from Melbourne, Thomas Leinbach of 
the University of Kentucky and Michael Moss of the Universi- 
ty of Guelph. 

The book describes how economic development and moder- 
nization shaped the region and examines the impact of these 
changes on the peninsula's natural, rural and urban 
environment. 


Impressions of E.M. Forster 


Most PEOPLE WOULDN'T look twice at a book based on a 
literary conference. But E.M. Forster: Centenary Revaluations 
has lots to say to readers who read A Passage to India in their 
schooldays and haven't given much thought to Forster since. 


English professors Judith Scherer Herz and Robert K. Martin. 
It contains 20 essays on Forster, many of them presented dur- 
ing a conference held at Concordia in 1979 to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the British trovelist's birth. The con- 
tributors, from Canada, the U.S., England, India and Australia, 
are a veritable Who's Who in the world of Forster literary 
criticism: G.K. Das, P.N. Furbank, John Beer, V.A. Shahane, 
Elizabeth Heine and so on. 

The volume conveys enough about Forster to make the 
layman want to re-read Passage and get hold of everything else 


- he wrote. This is due in large part to a section of the book that 


came close to being omitted, a transcription of the Writers 
Panel discussion that took place during the three-day session. 
As Judith Herz notes in the Introduction, '’After all, how ac- 
curately can one catch the occasional speaking voice in print?”’ 
Panel participants are novelists in their own right — Eudora 
Welty, Elizabeth Spencer, James McConkey, Marie-Claire Blais 


and Bharati Mukherjee — who speak of Forster's direct or in- 


direct influence. Two of them have personal reminiscences ot 
Forster: Eudora Welty shares, for the first time, a letter she 
received as young unknown 32 years ago and James Mc- 


Conkey talks of his uneasy visit to an elderly Forster. Despite © 


the novelist's lifelong emphasis on the value of friendship, he 

confided to McConkey that his one mistake in life was that he 
trusted people too much. The editors’ decision to include this 

chapter turns Centenary Revaluations to revelations. 


of an impact on the organizations. 





Lévesque: Getting younger blood into research 


-R & D, from previous page 


And the positive side of the ledger? '’Well, there 
are a few areas where we have done very well. 


‘Let's take, for example, the CO, laser. It was 
‘developed at Valcartier and it's one of the very im- 
, portant lasers — it’s used in the study of fusion for 
. instance. 


"They are sold all over the world. But is it being 
developed and used in Canada as much as it could 
be? I don’t think so.’’ 

Lévesque suggested the path for Canadian R and 
D: “'Inuniversities you really have to let people 


‘ decide where they want to do their research. | 


> 


Published by The MacMillan Press, the book is edited by 


don't think that in universities, you should impose 
constraints. ; 

"But we have to work not only on aspects of 
technology, but on the effect of these technologies. 
The computer field is completely revolutionizing 
society. What do you do, for instance, in industrial 
relations? With people who have been used to do- 
ing a certain type of work, suddenly finding 
themselves out of work because of computeriza- 
tion? 

“It's happening so fast, that more study should 
be done in trying to adjust, to see what are the ef- 
fects of these discoveries and these changes in 
technology. 

“All fields will be affected by the new 
technology. Take biotechnology. It will affect 
chemistry, biology, medicine, agriculture. And 
these developments will change completely our 
way of doing things. So, in the social sciences 
there is more and more a need for people who will 
start looking at the -effects of these new 
technologies on societies.'’ 

Even the super specialists need a well rounded 
education to start them off. "The type of educa- 
tion we had at Sir George was broad, not over- 
specialized. That is something I am trying to de- 
fend at this university, to fight the tendency that 
many people have to specialize too early," said 
Lévesque, who took his BSc in physics. 

People in science should have some knowledge 
of literature, some knowledge of the social 
sciences and vice-versa. Because there's also the 
tendency in the social sciences or the humanities 
to fear science, and that is as much a lack of 
culture as the reverse.” 

— DONALD HENDRY 


Banks, from page 3 


bring it under control, Kryzanowski points out. 
And the central bank reacts. by pushing interest 
rates up even further. The effects of such high bor- 
rowing costs are felt by the small borrowers, such 
as farmers and small entrepreneurs who depend 
upon bank loans to reinvest and continue. 

“Bank managers are caught in a squeeze,’ says 
Kryzanowski. Their job is to make as many loans 
as they can while keeping down costs. One way to 
keep those costs down is to cut losses. And the 


way they cut losses is by calling in the loans on 
businesses experiencing short term difficulties, or 
by foreclosing. 

Bankers as bad guys is a theme that gets a quick 
response from a person like Al Droppo, chief of 
commercial loan services at the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. Droppo says neither 
bankers nor borrowers could have forecast the 
downturn at the start of the decade and that len- 
ding policies before it reflected the buoyant 
economic Climate of the time. He sees the problem 
this way: ‘Most small businessmen know less 
about [money] management than they do about 
marketing.”’ As a result, they tend to overestimate 
their abilities at running businesses. 

They are reluctant to face the fact they may be 
in financial trouble, he says. If they refuse to see a 
problem, how can the banker get a look at the 
situation at the early stage? ''The big difference 
between the large and small borrower is that the 
large corporation is forced to lay its cards on the 
table,’ says Droppo. ‘'It has to because it's in the 
public eye.’ 

Besides, the banks don't control as many strings 
as people think: ''We are all caught in the same 
squeeze,"’ he says. If the U.S. Federal Reserve 
pushes interest rates up, our banks have to follow 
suit. Either that, or let our investment dollars 
drain into the more attractive U.S. economy. 

Droppo's advice to the small borrower is that at 
the first sign of trouble, he should see his banker. 

Why the concern for the high cost of borrowing 
now that interest rates are down? The answer, 
suggests the finance professor, is that we haven't 
seen the end of tight money policy. He says 
American farmers are ‘up-in arms’ over U.S. 
monetary policy. They feel they have been set up: 
encouraged to borrow only to be set upon by 
bailiffs when interest rates. rose beyond their 


capacity to pay. 


Small businessmen won't 
confront the sad facts early 
enough.” 





Analysts also predict worse times ahead as Un- 
cle Sam comes to terms with the growing 
American deficit, now projected to reach $125 
billion in 1984. Possible defaults by borrowing 
countries may complicate matters still more. 

Krzsanowski joins with none other than Prime 
Minister Trudeau when he wonders if farmers and 
small businessmen might not be treated as sym- 
pathetically as Dome is. ‘'Is it not time,’’ the prime 
minister asked during his mini-series, ''to take a 
chance on a Canadian?" 

Larry Kryzanowski might only wish to qualify 
the question: The average Canadian. 

— STEPHEN BLOCK 


Brender: Shortcircuiting deceptions 


‘ 





"Ethics, from page 4 


* Subjects be informed of the degree of confiden- 
tiality of. the results. 

* Subjects have a clear mechanism for airing 
complaints. 

* The right to privacy for both individuals and 
groups be respected. 


* When deception is used by a researcher, the ~ 


committee be satisfied that no other methodology 
would suffice and that significant scientific ad- 
vance could result from the research. - 

Concordia's Human Research Ethics Committee 
applies them to its own work. 


—Eric Johnson 








Jean Claude Basire 


David Rosen 


TOPICS/ Arithmetic 


Born again math 
comes to the rescue 


By STEPHEN BLOCK 


t's that time of the month again — bill 

paying time that is. And to make matters 

worse my calculator is on the fritz. Now 

I have to add up all my calls on the phone 
bill and subtract them from the total. 

So thank heavens for Negativo-affirmative 
Arithmetic, just the antidote for people like me 
who suffer from calculator withdrawal. The 
system was named by its discoverer John Colson 
who actually proposed it in 1726. Professor Dylan 
Morgan, of Dundee University, made another 
pitch for the system last year in an issue of New 
Scientist, and I say its time is now! 

In our normal counting systent we have ten 
basic numbers that go from zero to nine. In the 
new system we have only six; numbers six 
through nine are eliminated, and as you will soon 
see, they are the ones that need the most careful 
attention, and are therefore the ones most likely to 
give us the headaches. 

The new system goes like'this. We count one to 
five in the normal way: 1,2,3,4,5. But then, just as 
if we were telling the time, we count from ten 
down. So six is ten minus four, {as in twenty to 
three instead of forty minutes past two]. Seven is 
ten minus three, eight is ten minus two and nine is 
ten minus one. The new notation is written like 
this. 1,2,3,4,5,14,13,12,11,10,11,12, etc. The bars 
over the numbers are like minus signs, and as in 
the case of eight, written 12, it can thereby be 
distinguished from twelve, written in the usual 
manner as 12. 

What earthly advantage does this have, you ask? 
Concordia Math Professor David Wheeler agrees 
it may initially appear to add complexity to the 
system. But it has the clear advantage of building 
negative numbers into the system, eliminating dif- 
ferent operations of addition and subtraction. Let 
me show you what I mean with a simple example. 
Then maybe you can help me figure out my phone 
bill. We'll start with a simple addition problem. 

237 
+98 
335 


Notice that with the usual notation we add 7+ 8, 
which equals 15, and we carry the one, then add 1 
plus 3 plus 9, carry the one, etc. Now look at how 
the new notation handles the same problem. 

243 
+102 
345 

Now let's try subtracting the same numbers. In 
3 (243). And 98 is written as 100 minus 2 (102). In 
the solution we merely have to add the negative 
three and two together, without having to carry, 
and we similarly solve for 4+0 and 2+1. 

Now let's try substracting the same numbers. In 
the old system we did it this way: 

237 
= 98 
139 

You will notice that we had to subtract the 
number eight from seven, which forced us to take 
away one in the next column over. Similarly we 
subtracted nine from the two that remained, and 
took away one from the two in the next column. 
Now let's try it the new way. First, 237 is written 
again as 243. But minus 98 now becomes negative 
one hundred plus two, comme ¢a: 102. The bar 
over the one indicates minus one hundred. And 
the subtraction goes like this: We add the 237 
together with the new notation for 98. 

243 
+102 


147 (or 139) 
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Notice here that we have eliminated the need to 
take away the ones from the next column over, 
and we have dispensed with the operation of sub- 
traction altogether. We simply add a negative 
three to a positive two, which simply enough is a 
negative one, and add a positive two to a negative 
one which is one. If we wish to revert to the old 
notation after all is done, so as not to confuse the 
other person paying the bills, it is easily done. 
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Stephen Block, like professors Colson and Morgan, is 
a dreamer. He took his degree in philosophy at Sir 
George Williams. 
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Now to the phone bill. If yours is anything like 
ours, it probably has at least 15 long distance calls 
in it, and usually runs into three tigures. And ot 
course there are decimal points to think about. 
Under the new notation, decimals are considered 
the same way the other numbers are, but in the 
reverse order. So 28.7 come to be 30-1.3. It is then 
written as 31.3. Similarly, 28.75 is 30.1 minus 25 
one hundredths or 31.25. And now the final test. 


7 ise be (carry) 
Le eae | 
2* a 1 
1 Het 1* 
4* get 5t 
1 At it 
ee ee 
1 as lt 
4 5 0 
4 2t Zs 
2 0 2t 
1 2e* 2 54s 
2** 3t 2t 
1 5 sn aes 5s 
SE Ti on AP eB 
ES i 3 2 


Just work on the unmarked numbers. 


'B Similarly marked numbers in the same column 


cancel each other out. In column one, all but the 
two 1's cancel. In column two, the 5 and 2 are all 
that remain after cancellation. They become 13 
{seven}. The 1 is carried to column three. In col- 
umn three the figures that do not cancel out add 
up to 24. The 2 is carried as usual. And the last col- 


umn_adds up to eight or 12. The final result of © 


124.32 equals 83.72 which is the correct result. I 
know because I checked it with a friend's 
calculator. 

Now you will forgive me please if I have to end 
here and begin calculating my taxes. I can't wait to 
see how the folks in RevCan handle my case. 


aN 





A calculating mind isa good thing 


- WHY BOTHER WITH mental calculations in the calculator age? Math Professor David Wheeler agrees 
calculators are useful because they eliminate complicated operations on paper. ‘But what is very 
much needed is an ability to do mental arithmetic. It sharpens the wits,"’ he says. 

“'Tt’s a matter of inclination what method one uses.'’ One can multiply four times 17 mentally by 
duplicating in your head what you would do on paper; or you can make your own short-cuts: multip- 
ly éasier numbers — like 20 — and subtract the difference. : 

Intrigued as he is, Wheeler doubts that Negitavo-affirmative Arithmetic will take the world b 
storm at this point in our arithmetical development. : 








my 


TOPICS/ Politics 


Democratic base erodes 
with party subsidization 
By HAROLD M. ANGELL 


he province of Quebec began, in the 
early 1960s, limiting electoral ex- 
penses in two ways: directly, by law, 
by putting a ceiling on the expen- 
ditures of both parties and candidates; and in- 
directly, by the reimbursement of part of the ex- 
penses of candidates. It was subsequently felt that 
the state should assume part of the operating costs 
of political parties, not only during elections but 
also between them. The law was modified in 1965 
to pay the costs of two offices for every recognized 
party, one on the island of Montreal and the other 
in Quebec City. 

This principle was further extended, in 1975, to 
the direct subvention of political parties. An 
allowance is paid to every party which had at least 
12 candidates elected in the last general election or 
which obtained at least 20 percent of the votes at 
that election or which had either of these at the 
previous election. The sum originally provided 
was $400,000 per-year to be divided among the 
parties proportionate to their shares of the vote at 
the last election. Then the sum to be divided 
among the parties was raised, in 1977, to ''a sum 
equal to the product obtained by multiplying 25¢ 
by the number of electors on the list at the 
previous annual enumeration.'’ Since 4,409,276 
names were on the list for the last election, the 
amount to be divided annually among the parties 
now comes to over $1 million. This is a significant 
source of funds. 

Other measures came in 1977 also as part of Bill 
2. (1) The amount in contributions that political 
parties could accept from individuals was limited. 
(2) Contributions were forbidden from “moral 
persons’, or companies, and finally (3) a 
mechanism was established to check on the 
finances of political formations. This important 
group of reforms was begun under the Liberals 
and was continued under the Parti québécois' 
administration. Z 

Certain points may be subject to dispitte but, on 
the whole, great strides have been made in clean- 
ing up Quebec's political folkways and practices. 
An end has been put to secret funds. Henceforth 
we can know who are the main donors to political 
parties. We have learned since 1977 that only very 
few give more than $100. The Liberal fund-raising 
campaign which ended on October 31, 1979 
shows that the total amount of $3 millions was 
achieved through 144,913 contributions which 
averaged $18.14 per person. Faced with such 
figures who could deny that the P.L.Q. (Liberals) 
has become a mass party? When based on this 
kind of formula the parties have more prospects of 
truly becoming controlled by their members. 
They must constantly remain in contact with them 
and listen to them. 

Some people would perhaps like the financing of - 
parties to be entirely taken over by the state. That 
would be a mistake because it would tend toward 
the reestablishment of one of the worst features of 
the Administrative’, or. governing party — 
automatic financing almost without effort and a 
lack of controls over the centre of gravity of a par- 
ty. It is surely a good thing that the more dynamic 
parties should be able to help their own cause and 
be better financed. Fund-raising campaigns are 
simultaneously tests of popularity. It is normal 
that people should be able to help more the party 
or parties which respond better to them. How- 
ever, is it equally ‘‘normal'’ that-groups of the 
population in association should be forbidden to 
express their support in this. 

One may illustrate the great importance of a 
secure financial base for a political party by the 
sad fate of the provincial Liberal party under 
Georges-Emile Lapalme during the 1950s. 


Continued on page 8 
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"There was a large literature coming in on 
language differentials, particularly in Quebec,’ 
Stelcner said. ‘But what I found most irritating 
was that there was nothing on women." 

His study also showed that before Bill 22, ‘it 
didn't pay to learn French in Quebec." 

Said Stelcner: ''So we ran the same thing for 
women and found there was no difference be- 
tween the language groups. That raised questions. 
What would .happen as Bill 101 became 
implanted?" 

Using more recent data from the Economic 
Council of Canada, they found that the linguistic 
earnings gap narrowed. 

Stelcner suspects that the male-female gap 
won't, however, when the ‘81 census data 


becomes available in April '84. ''In the States the 


Black-White earnings gap has narrowed, but the 
male-female one has not. If you look at a vast 
cross-section of countries, Cuba, China, Hungary 
and Poland, you generally find that females earn 
60 per cent of what males do."' 

Stelcner would like to determine why this is the 
case and has a great many theories, but for the mo- 





Stelcner: Clearing the brush 


ment he wants to prove that it is the case and for 
that he needs more data. ''Once I have the '81 cen- 
sus figures, I'll be able to say a lot more,’ he said. 

As to his methods, Stelcner said: ‘We use a very 
standard methodology. There's nothing new-about 
it. It's like clearing virgin forest. We try to get 
through it as quickly as possible, just going at it 
night and day until the job is done. Our methods 
are not perfect by any means, but if it is done often 
enough a picture becomes clear and we can work 
from there.'’ 


ngineering Professor Hugh McQueen, a 


He tested his metal 
metalurgist who has studied the hot 


= working of metals for 15 years, became 


interested when he finally got hold of an electron 
microscope. 

"I was very interested in setting up an electron 
microscope and conducting research that was 
available,’ McQueen said. ‘But I never found a 
project totally of my own." 

Then he teamed up with John Jonas, a McGill 
engineering professor. Jonas didn’t have an elec- 
tron microscope, but he did have an excrusion 


Research must draw attention to itself 





McQueen: Testing repeatedly 


press, a device that squeezes out metal like 
toothpaste from a tube. 

“We married these two things together. And 
that, for a few years, made us different from 
anyone else in the world." 

McQueen's greatest discovery happened in 
1967. With his electron microscope he was able to 
determine why hot worked aluminum, when 
quickly cooled, was more stable than the cold 
worked metal. 

Apart from setting his career on an unbroken 


. course, that fact plays a big part in the strength ot 


aluminum windows and the stability of aluminum 
conducter wire. 

The McQueen-Jonas team did not invent the 
-process, but they tracked the reason for the 
changes in the ‘crystaline structure of the metal. 
With the electron microscope, McQueen was able 
to see why the metal, when heated, changed its 
crystaline structure, and when quickly cooled, 
held the hot structure permanently rather than 
reverting to the less useful cold work structure. 

In cold working the metal forms a harder struc- 
ture, but it is less stable,’’ he said. ‘In hot work- 
ing, it forms a less hard structure, but it is more 
stable.” 

This eventually had an impact on the steel in- 
dustry. '‘One can produce steel today that is five 
times stronger than a similar steel 20 years ago,"" 
he said. 

The McQueen-Jonas paper, entitled ‘Dynamic 
Recovery in the Excrusion of Aluminum'’, was the 
first explanation of what happened to the metal. 

The paper was fairly successful. We went on to 
study aluminum for several more years and 
published a half a dozen papers. Then we started 
churning out more papers. Once it worked for 
aluminum, we tried copper, then iron and so on — 
taking our techniques and our model to each new 
problem." 

So far the team has consulted with Alcoa, Sidbec 
and Atlas Steel. ''We work on rolling schedules 
{manufacturing processes]. With our research, we 
can simulate the rolling schedules and _tell what 
properties a piece of metal will have in the end.” 

Today, McQueen is more interested in in- 
dustrial research. ‘Industrial alloys are generally 
more complex than pure metals so we can extend 
our model.’ 

McQueen's research method is now firmly 
established: ''We always use the same model. In 
the introduction, we always say this is what we 
believe is happening and then we go on to show 
how it is happening in a new material." 


AS ASSOCIATE VICE RECTOR for research, Religion Professor Michel Despland has come to know the 
difference between good research and bad. Happily bad research doesn't often get a chance 
because its deficiencies show up clearly in the first application for money. 

"“A lot of research should go into an application for funding," he said. “I've seen flippant and 
shallow research applications that are hastily put together and are invariably turned down." 

What makes for good research? ‘It must bear scrutiny by highly competent peers. It draws at- 
tention to itself. It has authority. It has a result. Good research delivers.’’ 

While researchers’ needs vary, they all need money for equipment or travel. When you come 
up with something in a bibliography, you can have it in 20 minutes in a great library. If you work 
in Montreal, it's two weeks through inter-library loans. And even if researchers do not need 
grants for student assistants, equipment or travel, they need the grant for time to work on their 


project.” 








Lapalme's social program was considered too 
radical: "You won't find. any money with 
speeches like that,’ said one powerful Liberal to 
Lapalme. The prophecy was dead right: the 
Liberal war chest was almost empty and remained 
that way. It was in this financial state that the par- 
ty had to battle, in the 1952 election, with the 
Union nationale ‘which possessed seemingly 
unlimited financial resources. 

No party can follow a policy without an assured 
financial base. Moreover, two facts tend to in- 
crease the expenses of election campaigns: the ex- 
perience of most political parties in most countries 
shows that the more the democratic base is ex- 
tended, the more costly are election campaigns; 
moreover, the use of modern methods of com- 
munication have escalated the cost of election 
campaigns. Quebec is not an exception to these 
rules. Now, more than ever the parties must have 
assured financial bases if they are to do anything 
worthwhile. But policies are always influenced by 


He told him: ’’You won't 


find money with speeches 
like that.” And he was 
dead right. 


those who contribute. If that were not the case, 
very few would contribute even a single dollar. 
Access to decision-makers is worth nothing if it 
does not sometimes produce results on policies. 

If parties are “'bourgeois" or financed by the 
business world, their policies will mainly reflect 
the views of that milieu. If they are ''mass’’ parties 
their policies will reflect more the influence of a 
wider population. 

There exists a type. This type of political party is 


Angell: Parties reflect the money that supports them 


well known in Europe and was developed in Israel 
later on (MAPAI—Israel Labour Party) in such a 
way that it controls a commercial and industrial 
empire: newspaper, publishing house, insurance 
company, bus company even a large construction 
company. In addition, it offers services to its 
members such as housing and vacation villages. 
(In MAPAI's case these are usually owned and 
operated in collaboration with the HISTADRUT) or 
labour federation). Such a party is likely to find 
itself in a much more secure financial situation 
than a less-developed mass party. 

Another example of this kind of thing is the 
P.C.F. (French Communists) which has rarely 
been in a government and, until the Mitterand vic- 
tory, was in permanent opposition since the end of 
the 1940s. On the other hand, the Israel Labour 
Party found itself in the opposition in 1977 for the 
first time. So one example is a traditional govern- 
ment party, the other is a traditional opposition 
party. But even though this type of party may 
resist mass defections by its members longer than 
the others, such defections are not impossible and 
may lead to a crisis in the party. 


The above is excerpted from Professor Angell’s paper, 
entitled Political Finance in Quebec, presented at the 
International Political Science Congress last August 
in Rio de Janeiro. 


Why does 
Concordia need 
$25 million? 


A special supple- 
ment answers that 
question the first 
week of March. 
Features will intro- 
duce the organizers 
and participants 
involved in 
Concordia’s capital 
campaign and outline 
its goals. 








Jean Claude Basire 





Educational leave: why should university 
professors be the only people who get to take 
sabbaticals? That question has been raised in 
many contexts, in particular in a report on 
federal labour policy in Canada a couple of years 
ago. Employment minister Lloyd Axworthy said 
the other day that one thing he hopes to 
accomplish as he conducts an overhaul of the 


unemployment insurance system will be the 
introduction of some sort of educational leave 
programme for workers. Axworthy said the UIC 
system has “real potential” for use in retaining 
workers whose existing skills are made redundant 
by the march of technology. He said he'll 
appoint a task force to recommend the details by 
the spring. 
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A report submitted by the Safety Office 
last semester to Ray Doutre, then Director 
of Human Resources, has been making 
the rounds of the University. The report is 
entitled “Video Display Terminals -Cur- 
rent Thinking on the Management ol 


Health Hazards and Operator Concerns”, . 


and its popularity and demand indicate 
that concern over the use of VDTs, which 
is on the increase in the University, is very 
much alive. For this reason, the Office saw 
fit to use this column to shed some light 
on the subject. 

A number of groups, labour groups in 
particular, have expressed their concern 
over the use of VDTs. There have been 
many reports outlining a variety of health 
hazards associated with them, including: 
exposure to radiation which may resultin 
infertility, danger to the unborn child, 
cancer and cataracts; visual disturbances 
-dizziness, blurred vision, double vision, 
burning, tearing and headaches; general 
physical discomfort - sore neck, back, 
shoulders, wrists, hands, arms and legs, 
swelling of legs and ankles, cramps and 
loss of hand and arm strength; and stress 
resulting from boring, repetitive and un- 
creative work which does not utilize the 
operator’s capabilities, isolation, rigid 
work procedures with high production 
standards, and little identification with on 
satisfaction from the final product. 

Despite extensive testing by Health and 
Welfare Canada, the Atomic Energy Con- 
uol Board, and the Ontario Ministry of 
Labour, among others, radiation hazards 
have not been found to exist. A test was 
recently taken in the Computer Centre of 
this University, also with negative results. 

Experts agree that managers and opera- 
tors should concentrate on dealing with 
ergonomic factors to prevent the occur- 
rence of the other health effects. Ergonom- 
ics is the assessment of the individual 
characteristics of the user in relation to the 


Appeal Board named 


The University Appeals Board, which 
deals with appeals on contact renewal, 
promotion and merit increment by full- 
time faculty, is now sitting. H.B. 
Ripstein, Accountancy, has been elected 
chairman, and K. Tweedie, Cinema and 
Photography, secretary. Other members 
are : B.B. Bhattacharyya, Electrical 
Engineering; M.A. Brian, Mathematics; 
D. Gold, Psychology; E. James, Art 
History; S. Sankar, Mechanical 
Engineering. The alternates are: U. 
Comtois, Sculpture; M. Danis, Political 
Science; R.J. Diubaldo, History; B. 
English, Finance; C. Goldman, Civil 





Safie’m® 
Soumal 


Dangerous? 





equipment, the work tasks and the work 
environment. Visual disturbances, gener- 
al physical discomfort and stress, which 
can be interrelated, can all be prevented by 
taking into account ambient lighting, 
noise levels, glare, room layout, position 
of the worker in relauon to the machine 
itself, and job design. 

Recommendations made by experts vis- 
a-vis these factors include the following. 
Lighting should be sufficient for source 
documents to be read clearly, but low 
background lighting is necessary to reduce 
glare, and consequently, eye fatigue, a fac- 
tor commonly related to physical stress. 
Glare can also occur when bright sources 
of light from fixtures, windows or reflect- 
edimages fall within the operator’s visual 
field. Screen filters can help reduce these 
reflections. 

Work stations and devices should be 
made as flexible as possible to allow for 
individual operator control of keyboard 
height, screen height, brightness and con- 
trast, leg room, viewing distance (which 


‘should be approximately 17-30 inches), 


work station illumination, chair adjust- 
ments and viewing angle. Experts re- 
commend a detachable keyboard and ad- 
justable machine stand as the best 
combination. As well, foot and back rests 
(adjustable) and document holders should 
be provided to reduce head and neck rota- 
tion. 

Since workers who suffer most from 
stress are the ones with fastpaced, repeti- 
tive and boring tasks, it is recommended 
that operators spend no more than four to 
five hours of intensive work on the VDT 
per day. There should also be a 10 minutes 
rest period for every hour worked; these 
should be taken before the onset of fatigue. 

For further information, please contact 
the Safety Office at 879-8572 or 7360. We 
keep a reference library on all occupation- 
al health and safety issues. 





Engineering; M.O. Osman, Mechanical 
Engineering; P. Widden, Biology. 


844-3309 
1433 STANLEY 
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Concordia team wins 
business competition 


In this year’s Intercollegiate Business 
Compeution, which is rapidly becoming 
the Stanley Cup of the undergraduate bus- 
iness schools, the Concordia team did 
rather well. 

First, it survived as a finalist after a pre- 
liminary round, held last fall, eliminated 
r2 of 17 schools fielding teams. Then, in 
the final round of a debate between Con- 
cordia’s B.R. Davidson and Rory Olson 
and the University of Calgary’s Gordon 
Chambers and Mauro Meneghetti, last 
year’s champions, the Concordia duo won. 

The Congordia team (as government) 
defined the resolution “The British 
should be concerned about their pounds” 
to mean an impending canine revolution 
due to mistreatment in dog pounds. The 
result was close, but Concordia nosed the 
defending champions by a whisker. 


Courses in 
Greece offered 


A summer school in Greece in Politics 
and Economics is being offered for July by 
the Centre for Continuing Education and 
the Department of Political Science. It 
will be held at the modern campus of the 
University of Patras overlooking the Gulf 
of Corinth and the Ionian Sea, 

This programme is supported by the 
Canadian Council for European Affairs 
and GAMMA. 

All the courses, which will be according 
to Canadian academic standards, are con- 
cerned with the general theme of political 
and economic perspectives of the Adantic 
community in the world of the 1980s. 

The prerequisite is undergraduate uni- 
versity standing in the Social Sciences 
(preferably Economics or Political Science) 
and permission from the programme Di- 
rector. Z 

The $1,999.00 price includes: air fare; 
tuition fee for two three-credit courses; an 
overnight stay in Athens, and a half-day 
city tour, including the Acropolis; ac- 
commodation at the campus dormitories 
for four wecks; an out-of-town weekend 
tour; and transportation to the University 
of Patras and return to Athens with ai 
overnight stay before departure. 

For mere information, call Prof. PJ. 
Arnoupolos (879-4193) or Doreen Bates, 
879-8436. 


COIFFURE INC. 


40% Off Regular Prices 


Quality Downtown Haircuts 
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The Departments of Theological 
Studies and Religion have certainly 
been busy, Prot. Joseph Hofbeck has 
been designated as director of le 
Regroupment interuniversitaire 


| 

| 

' 

| 
pour I’étude de la religion for 1982- | 
83. Profs. Mervin Hanson, David < 
Miller and Fred Bird are 

i 





collaborating on an FCAC-funded 
project entitled “Structures of 
Authority and Meditative Practice 
among New Religious and Para- 
Religious Movements”. Prof. Jack 
Lightstone has nearly completed a 
book length manuscript entitled 
Commerce of the Sacred Meditation 
of the Divine among Jews and other 
Yahwehists in the Greco-Roman 
Diaspora...You don't have to be sick 
to visit Health Services, who also 
offer lifestyle counselling and health 
education. Their hours are SGW: 
Mon. and Thurs. 9-8 p.m., Tu-W- 
Fri. 9-5 p.m.; Loyola: Mon. - Thurs. 
9-6 p.m., Fri. 9-5 p.m....Political 
Science Prof. Paris Arnopoulos 
completed a report for UNESCO 
entitled ‘“Telecommunitary 
Democracy”, which is about how to 
use high technology to improve the 
democratic process...Can't anyone 
get her name right? First, the Gazette 
now TTR. Last week, we reported 
the improvised acting of a Con- 
cordia acting student which stopped 
a woman having hysterics on an 
elevator. Her name is Jhyne, and not 
Ghyne, Honey as reported. After all, 
how's an actress going to get 
recognized if her name is always 
misspelled...A seminar on 
“Agricultural and: Food Systems in 
Poland” will be given by McGill 
prot. Lewis A. Fischer on Feb. 1, 8 
p.m., in room 3-100, 1193 Phillips 
Square...As reported last week, the 
“Zastrozzi” troupe has been invited 
to partake in a regional competition 
of the American College Theatre 
Festival. Approximately 20 Theatre is 
students will travel to the 
competition, But the snag is, it’s 
going to be expensive. The Theatre 
Dept. needs approximately $5500 to 
transport set, equipment, and the 
students to the festival. If you can 
help, or seek additional information, 
contact Tina at the Theatre Dept., 
182-0320, ext. 582... The Safety Office 
is again offering one day St. John’s 
Ambulance First Aid courses. For 
further information, call 879-7360 or 
879-8572...An interview with Design 
prof. Susan Hudson was televised 
throughout Canada as part of a 
series on Canadian artists... 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 27 

CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSOCIATION: 
Variety Show, 8:30 - 11 p.m., in H-110. (Play, 
dance, folk songs, etc.) Admission, $2.25: 
members, $1.?5. For tickets and further 

’ information call 879-4557. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: On Drag Shows with special guest 
speaker, 4 to 6 p.m., in H-333-6. Take the 
Staircase by the bookstore on the mezzanine. 879- 
8406. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT: The Trio Papyan will 
give its first concert of the season at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. The 
trio includes Donna Fownes, soprano, Heather 
Howes, flute, and Paul Keenan, piano. Works by 
Bach, Clérambault, Sancan, Barber and Roussel. 
FREE. 

WOMEN’S ART: Slide show and discussion at | 
p.m. in room 311, Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 
Dorchester W., SGW campus. , 

MUSIC STUDENT ASSOCIATION (MUSIC 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
CONCORDIA): Guest Elizabeth Swados, who 
has been described by the Current Biography 
Yearbook in New York as an “eclectic composer 
who draws on anything from Indian ragas to 
Japanese No chants, American Indian laments, 
salsa and disco rhythms, and songs of birds, 
Elizabeth Swados had dazzled New York theatre 
audiences with her plays by other artists as well as 
with her own free-wheeling, idiosyncratic musical 
entertainments” will do a workshop, 3 - 5 p.m., in 
the Chameleon Theatre, Loyola campus. FREE. 
For more information call loc. 614 at Loyola. 
CONCORDIA HEALTH SERVICES: Film -One 
Way To Quit - describing how to quit smoking, 
plus hints and pamphlets, 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. in 
the Campus Centre, Loyola campus. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY I & 
GALLERY II: Bruno Bobak, Selected Works, 
1943-1980, until Feb. 12. SGW campus. 


Friday 28 . 

HOCKEY: Concordia vs. Ottawa, at Concordia, 
7:30 p.m. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Winter Carnival Coffee House. 
Watch next issue for details. 879-8406. 

MUSIC STUDENT ASSOCIATION (MUSIC 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
CONCORDIA): guest Elizabeth Swados (see 
Thursday 27) will do a workshop, 3 to 5 p.m., in 
the Chameleon Theatre and have a performance at 
8 p.m. in the Wolf and Kettle, beside the theatre, 
Loyola campus. All are urged to attend this 
musical and theatrical experience. For more 
information call the music Dept. at local 614, 
Loyola campus. 

CONCORDIA GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Cancellation of the 
Krishnamurti video-tape series. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDITATION 
INSTITUTE: Meditation: its Philosophy and 
Practice at 8 p.m. in H-820, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. FREE. 

CONCORDIA HEALTH SERVICES: Film -One 
Way To Quit - describing how to quit smoking, 
plus hints and pamphlets, 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. in 
H-617, Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 


Saturday 29 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Saturday Night and Sunday Morning . 
(Karel Reisz, 1961) (English) with Albert Finney, 
- Rachel Roberts and Shirley Ann Field at 7 p.m.; 
Wolfen (Michael Wadleigh, 1981) (English) with 
Albert Finney, Diane Venora, Gregory Hines and 
Edward James Almos at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 
each. SGW campus. - 
CINEMA & PHOTOGRAPHY: Screenings and 
discussion of recent films from Poland by the 
Dean and a student of the Polish National Film 
School and the role of So/idarity in the Film 
School, at 8 p.m. in VA-114, 1395 Dorchester W. 
SGW campus. FREE. 


Sunday 30 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Chidren’s series - Animation programme: 
Jail Breakers (Terry Toon), Baby Show (Terry 
Toon), Aladin's Battle (Terry Toon), Golden 
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the academic year by the Public Relations Office. 
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Goose (Terry Toon), Betty in Blunderland (Betty 
Boop), Mickey and the Lilliputians (Walt Disney), 
Bold King Cole (Felix the Cat), Spooks, Honey 
Land, Willain Pefsues her, Waifs Welcome and 
First Snow at 3 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Caretaker (Clive Donner, 1962) 
(English) with Donald Pleasance, Alan Bates and 
Robert Shaw at 6 p.m.; A Little Romance (George 
Roy Hill, 1979) (English) with Laurence Olivier, 
Diane Lane, Thelonious Bernard and Sally 
Kellerman at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW 
campus. 


Monday 31 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Que la béte meure (Claude Chabrol, 1969) 
(English subt.) with Michel Duchaussoy, 
Caroline Cellier, Jean Yanne, Anouk Ferjac and 
Maurice Pialat at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.75. 
SGW campus. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Scrics 
of lectures designed for beginners, given by 
Roslyn Muer - today, Planning for Investment . 6 
6-8 p.m., in the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
2170 Bishop. FREE. 


Tuesday 1 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Zabriskie Point (Michelangelo Antonioni, 
1970) (English) with Mark Frechette, Daria 
Halprin and Rod ‘Taylor at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.75. SGW campus. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING: Guest 
speaker Jean Decaric, Director, Research & 
Development, Secretariat Archipel, on Project 
Archipel, 6:05 - 8:10 p.m., in H-635. 2. SGW 
campus. 


Wednesday 2 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Salesman (Albert Maysles and David 
Maysles, 1969) (English) with Paul Brennan and 
Charles McDevitt at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.75. 
SGW campus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: The Naked Night 
(Sawdust and Tinsel) (Ingmar Bergman, 1953) 
(English subt.) with Harriet Andersson, Ake 
Gronberg, Hasse Ekman and Gunnar 
Bjornstrand at 7 p.m.; Smiles of a Summer 
Night (Ingmar Bergman, 1955) (English subt.) 
with Ula Jacobsson, Eva Dahlbeck, Margit 
Carlquist and Harriet Andersson at 20:15 p.m. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola campus, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. West. FREE. 

COMPUTER CENTRE SEMINAR: Today 
Introduction to Computing at 1:15 p.m. in H- 
635-2. Open to all faculty, staff and students. 
pre-registration with the Computer Centre is 
required at H-927-8 or telephone 879-1123. 
JAZZ WEDNESDAY: Charles Ellison and 
Positive Vibrations at 8:30 p.m, in the Campus 
Center, Loyola campus. Admission, $3, students 
with 1.D., $2. 


Thursday 3 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Mr. Jean Roch 
Laurence, student in Psychology, on Memory 
Creation in Hypnosis at 2 p.m. in H-769, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Discussion on Hustling with 
guest speaker Dan Rearden, 1 to 6 p.m., in H- 
333-6, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. For more 
information call 879-8106. 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: Signature Marks 
and Burnt Pearls, a reading of poetry and 
translations by Seymour Mayne, professor of 
English at the University of Ottawa and 
presently a visiting professor at Concordia, at 3 
p.m. in the Liberal Arts College Seminar room, 
2010 Mackay St. SGW campus. 


Friday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 


ART: Billy Liar (John Schlesinger, 1963) 
(English) with Tom Courtenay, Julie Christie, 
Wilfred Pickles and Mona Washbourne at 7 
p.m.; Kind Hearts and Coronets (Robert Hamer, 
1950) (English) with Alec Guinness, Dennis 
Price, Valerie Hobson and Joan Greenwood at 9 
p-m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
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weeks prior to the Thursday publication date. 


ASSOCIATION: Canceflation of the 
Krishnamurti video-tape series. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Monthly coffee house, 8:30 p.m. 
to midnight, at 2060 Mackay Street. SGW 
campus. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 1:30 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 


Saturday 5 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Merchant of Four Seasons (Der 
Handler der vier Jahreszeiten) (Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder, 1972) (English subt.) with Hans 
Hirschmuller, rm Hermann and Hanna 
Schygulla at 7 p.m.; The Ruling Class (Peter 
Medak, 1971) (English) with Peter O" Toole, 
Alastair Sim, Arthur Lowe and Carolyn 
Seymour at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 cach-SGW 
campus. 

MUSIC: The Concordia Orcheswra and Choir 
(re-scheduled concert of Dec. 13/82) under the 
direction of Sherman Friedland and Christopher 
Jackson. will presenta concert at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. The 
program will consist of two works for choir and 
orchestra, Missa Brevis in D major by Mozart 
and Benedicite by R. Williams. The latter will 
feature Donna Fownes as soprano soloist. The 
orchestra will perform the seldom heard 
Serenade in D major by Johannes Brahms. 
FREE. 


Sunday 6 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 


ART: Children series - Bambi (Walt Disney, 
19-12) (English) at 3 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 


ART: The Spy Who Came in From the Cold 
(Martin Ritt,.1965) (English) with Richard 
Burton. Claire Bloom, Oscar Werner and Peter 
Van Eyck at 6 p.m.; Hands Across the Table 
(Michell Leisen, 1935) (English) with Carole 
Lombard, Fred McMurray and Ralph Bellamy at 
8 p.m. in H-110; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


GUITAR LESSONS: Experienced teacher (B.A. 
Concordia) - rock, folk guitar. Unique program 
including songs you want to play, lead guitar, 
theory, etc. All ages, levels. Loyola area. Classical, 
jazz lessons also available. Call Mike 769-5008, 
684-5796. - 

ATARI: Receive free tapes (games, education, 
etc.) for short loan of your tapes. 879-4041 
(H-841-6). 

MONEY ACCUMULATION PLANS for 


students, their families and for faculty. Plans from 


$25.00 and up. A way to save and invest even ona 
student’s budget. For info call Jerry Jacobs, 935- 
3553 at LES SERVICES INVESTORS, 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 

FOR SALE: German camera, 35 mm, Zeiss, 
$190. Call 733-2296. 


NOTICES 


CREATIVE AGGRESSION FOR WOMEN: 
Workshops on Saturdays, 9 a.m. tof p.m. Learn 
to express your natural aggression, 
constructively, in order to achieve your fullest 
potential in everyday life. For registration or 
further information call 181-2826. 

THE RECREATION AND LEISURE’ 
DEPARTMENT has ananged an excursion to 
the Lacolle Cenure for Ist year students on 
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February 15 and 16. For more information 
contact the Department at local 750. 
OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN: The 
Ombudsmen are available to all members of the 
University for information, assistance and 
advice. Call 482-0320, ext. 257 (AD-311 on the 
Loyola campus) or 879-4247 (2150 Mackay St. 
on the SGW campus). The - 
Ombudsmen’s services are confidential. 
THE CODE ADMINISTRATOR teccives 
formal complaints of non-academic behaviour 
on university premises, brought by one member 
of the university against another, and ensures 
that the complaint procedures set out in the 
Code of Conduct (Non-Academic) are properly 
carried out. Loyola campus: HB-120, 182-0320 
ext. 512; SGW campus: 2100 Mackay, 879-7386. 
STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMMES, 
1983/84: California, New York, New England. 
Application forms available in the Office of the 
Vice-Rector, Academic, Loyola, AD-223 or at the 
Dean of Students Office, Loyola, AD-135 or 
SGW, Annex M. Application deadline, 
Feb. 11 83. 
LOYOLA CHAPEL: The Chapel is open for 
prayer and reflection every day, 8 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Mass ts celebrated at 12:05 noon from Monday to 
Friday, and on Sundays at 1] a.m. and 8 p.m. 
BELMORE HOUSE: Belmore House is fon 
students. It has quiet space for reading, and 
kitchen facilities you can use for lunch. Campus 
Ministry has offices and meeting rooms there for 
volunteer programs, projects and current issues 
of concern to students. 
CHAPLAINS: Anne Shore, Bob Nagy and Bob 
Gaudet, S.J. are the Chaplains. Their offices are 
in Belmore House (3500 Belmore) just behind 
the Campus Center and can be reached at 
184-1095. Lynne Keane, the secretary, is there to 
help you. 
GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: There is sull 
time to apply for many graduate fellowships for 
1983-84; such as those offered by Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corp., Health and 
Welfare Canada, National Institute on Mental 
Retardation, Medical Research Council of 
Canada, Imperial Oil, etc. For more information 
about these and other awards, contact the Grad- 
uate Awards Officer, 21-15 Mackay St., 3rd floor - 
879-7317. 
BASIC, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED, 
PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES starting mid- 
February. For more information call or drop by 
The Art Workshop at 2480 West Broadway, 
L.-207, Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
POT LUCK (SHARED) SUPPERS: Every 
‘Tuesday at 5:30 p.m., at Belmore House. All 
students welcome, Call 184-4095 for more 
information. 
BORDEAUX PRISON VISIT: A group of 
students visits a small group of men at this 
provincial jail each Wednesday afternoon. We 
leave Belmoye House at 30 p.m. and return 
about J p.m. Call Anne Shore.at Belmore 
House—184-1095—for more information. 
“WHO NEEDS GOD?” A series of discussions 
‘Tuesday afternoons at ‘1 p.m. in H-333-6, 
beginning Tuesday Feb. 1. All welcome. 
Sponsored by the Concordia Christian 
Fellowship. 
FLORIDA: Feb. 18 - 27, $259. U.S. Price based 
on quad. occupancy. Contact\Student Travel 
Info. Centre, 6931 Sherbrooke St. W., #311 or 
call 620-6130 182-6721. 
ACAPULCO: Feb. 18 - 26, $139: U.S. Price based 
on quad. occupancy. Contact; Student Travel 
Info. Centre, 6931 Sherbrooke St. W., #311 or 
‘all 620-6130 482-6724. 








